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leaves the people without any course by which to steer ; anything definite 
and specific to be done. 

Now peace, like charity, must begin at home, and become a vital princi- 
ple in the hearts of the people. In order to this, what is so requisite as the 
love of man for man, which presupposes that of nation for nation '? If the 
people compelled the English and French, the Russian and Turkish rulers, 
to wage the present war, this fact is demonstrative that it is only in the sub- 
ject-people's hearts that Peace can establish its reign. 

What, then, are the drawbacks to social peace ? Is it not that want of 
brotherly equality which reigns so much in Europe, and there founds mon- 
archies, nobilities, and other grades of lower castes ? Even in the United 
States, do we not find essentially the same thing founded on the elite of fashion, 
the etiquette of various grades, and the inferior classes of middle and poor 
castes which imitate them ? 

Now, to induce love, there ought to be no inequality of acceptation. 
Christ united all as the children of one common Father, and said that the 
chief among men is their servant. This is not confined to Churches, but is- 
applicable also to political and social relations. Until men obey this plain 
and vital injunction, the existence of this incongruity would banish that 
intensity of social love which alone can confirm friendship between nations. 
The friends of peace, therefore, should utterly renounce and denounce all 
iashion and useless etiquette. 

Will you be kind enough to inform your readers how it was that the 
pulpits united with the people in embroiling Europe ? Every Gospel minis- 
ter knows his God is the God atone of peace; that his commands of love to 
" neighbor," " stranger," and even " enemy," include a thorough and lasting 
purification of the soul. Yet they blindly advocate the horrors of war, by 
using their powerful influence to precipitate the terrible conflict. As ration- 
al men, therefore, we are left without any key to the interpretation of their 
conduct in this respect, short of supposing them taken possession of by Sa- 
tan ! 

We think our friend is rather hard upon Ministers of the Gospel ; but it 
would be far wiser, and far more consistent for them to remove the occasion 
of such strictures, than to complain of those who make them with so much 
truth and reason to justify their severity. 



VIEWS OF EMINENT MEN ON PEACE. 

Dh. Arnold.— Progress of pacific sentiments.. — For the last five and 
twenty years, nations have been learning more and more to appreciate the 
evils of war. They have found out, more than they ever did before, the 
blessings of free and friendly intercourse with each other, and they have be- 
come aware that the interruption of these by war, is mostly a mere evil ; that 
war answers to nobody ; that with an infinity of crime and suffering during 
its progress, its results are to all parties unsatisfactory - t that they are mostly 
nothing but a compromise, produced by mutual exhaustion ; that the object 
aimed at, utterly unworthy as it was of the sacrifices made to purchase it, is 
for the most part not unpurchased after all. Comparing, too, the progress of 
mankind during the last twenty-five years with the twenty years_ of war 
which preceded them, men have observed how fatally war checks internal* 
improvement ; how all social evils thrive unchecked during its continuance,. 
because the whole energies of the nation are turned to outward objects, and sht- 
has neither time nor interest to bestow on watching her domestic condition. 
A statesman, therefore, who provokes a war now, is far more inexcusable- 
than he ever could have been before ; he is sinning in spite of knowledge -,hc 
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is gathering a fruit which he and all the world know to be poisonous. This 
applies to all statesmen ; how much more to those of England ? Is it not 
enough that the last war has mortgaged forever every acre of land, every 
house, every article of property, nay, the very bodies and minds, the limbs, 
the skill, the industry, and the genius of every individual in the nation? Do 
we forget the debt, and the manner in which it was contracted ? Do we 
forget how every question which most embarasses us, derives its peculiar dif- 
ficulty from this single cause ? 

Examples of the Old Testament, explained and qualified by tlie New. — We 
find one or more Psalms— parts of the 69th, for example, and the 109th, 
which contain the strongest denunciations and prayers for a'l manner of evil 
to come upon the heads of the Psalmist's enemies. This, we say, is inspired 
language, and therefore it must be right and good. But Christ has told us 
especially to love our enemies, and to pray, not against, but for, those who 
despitefully use us and persecute us. And, lest we should say that this is 
the ru'e for our private enemies, but that we may curse heartily and hate the 
enemies of God, and God's Church, we find that our Lord did pray for those 
who crujified himself, and who in s> doing were surely acting as much the 
part of God's enemies as we could ever dare to say was the ease with any 
man or men in the world. But who are his enemies, and, as being His, 
ours ? Who are they against whom we may, and ought, to feel an enmity 
so strong? Who are they for whose utter destruction we may breathe the 
most earnest prayers with no breach of charity? Surely his enemies and 
curs, til the judgment day shall come, are sins, and they only. Evil men, 
no doubt, there are in abundance ; men whose designs we mutt oppose, whose 
example we must shun, whose society we may and ought to avoid ; but so 
long as they are those for whom Christ has died, they are not yet declared 
finally to be his enemies, nor, therefore, may they be ours. 

Slow Progress of peace principles in Christian communities. — No doubt 
the influence of Christianity has made itself felt in ail those countries which 
have professed it; but ought uot its effects to be far more perceptible than 
they are, now that nearly eighteen hundred years have elapsed since the 
Kingdom of God was first proclaimed ? Is it in fact the kingdom of God in 
which we are living ? Are we at this hour living under the law, or under 
grace ? I may be told that it is chimerical to expect such a state of things 
as the apostles, in their earlier epistles at least, seem to have anticipated ; 
that the splendid pictur-es of older prophecy must not be interpreted too lit- 
erally ; that, when the angels welcomed the birth of the Prince of Peace 
with announcing peace on earth, they but alluded to the fact of the compara- 
tive tranquillity of the Roman world at that time, and augured nothing of the 
future state of the world. There are some prophecies which fulfil them- 
selves, and some opinions, also, which ensure their own perpetual truth ; and 
amongst these, none is more memorable than that favorite tenet of public 
and practical men, as they call themselves, that mankind will always be much 
the same as they now are, and that to hope for any great improvement among 
them, is visionary ; and, suiting to these slow and unbelieving principles a 
practice consistently unworthy, they have kept the world in its present state 
of badness. They talk of experience, but it is all against them; for all the 
good that has been done in the world has been done by acting in direct op- 
position to their theory, while all the evil which exists, is its proper and nat- 
ural fruit. 

Aa I speak freely of the intense interest of military history, and the great 
sympathy due to the many heroic qualities which war calls into acticn, so we 
must never forget, that war is after all a very great evil ; and though 1 be- 
.ieve that theoretically the Quakers are wrong in pronouncing all wars to be 
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uujustifiable, yet I confess that historically the exceptions to their doctrine 
have been comparatively few ; that is to say, as in every war one party I 
suppose, must be to blame, so in most wars both parties have been blamea- 
ble, and the wars ought never to have taken place at all. 

Lord John Russell on the Feasibility op Peace Measures. — 
I must say, that I cannot myself believe that, connected as the nations of 
Europe now are, we are destined to see a continuance and revival of those 
wars which, 1 think, have been a disgrace to that Christianity which the na- 
tions of Europe profess. Looking back to the history of the past times of 
Europe, I perceive that there were times when individuals sallied forth from 
their castles, and made war upon other chiefs living ten miles off. I perceive 
that, at a somewhat later time, the plains of Flanders were covered with rap- 
ine and bloodshed, by quarrels between small towns, and that many villages 
and cities were destroyed in consequence of those hostilities. Such was the 
ancient condition of Europe. But those hostilities have entirely ceased ; and 
if we look to the peace which has prevailed from 1815 to 1848, we shall find, 
with respect to the wars of the middle ages — the wars of barons against 
feudal chieftains, and sovereigns against peaceful cities — that all trace of 
them has disappeared ; that the artisan and husbandman now pursue their 
several occupations in peace ; and if these changes have taken place, I can- 
not see why further changes should not take place, in consequence of a sim- 
ilar progress in civilization, and in consequence of the growing feeling that 
men are bound to make great sacrifices for the sake of peace with each other. 
I cannot see why, if a dispute should arise between nations, it should not 
be considered as barbarous for them to resort to war for its settlement, as it 
would be considered if Brussels were now to assault the town of Liege. I 
believe that such is the progress of civilization. I believe that the influence 
of Governments might have much to do in bringing about such a change ; 
but I do not expect that it will be rapid or immediate. But, at the same 
time, I do not see why such a change should not be in progress ; and why 
the influence of the great powers of Europe should not be used for the pur- 
pose of discouraging war — for the purpose of mediating between nations in 
cases of dispute, which, although having some foundation, so as to justify a 
difference of opinion, is yet not such as to justify their going to war. lam 
the more confirmed in this view, because, looking not only at the two last 
wars — the American and the French wars — and looking also at all wars 
which have been carried on during the last century, and examining into the 
causes of them, I do not see one of those wars in which, if there had been 
proper temper between the parties, the questions in dispute might not have 
been settled without recourse to arms. 

Lord Palmerston on Arbitration. — I do think, and I have always 
thought, that when two nations have had any difference capable of being 
settled by arbitration, it is most desirable that they should allow a third party 
to come in to assist them in the good work of making a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. It is at all times most desirable that a third party, not actuated by 
the same passions which heat those immediately concerned, should step in, 
and bring the disputants to something like a compromise ; for in all such 
cases there must be an arrangement in the nature of a compromise ; there 
must be a giving and taking on both sides, for neither party, in such cases, 
can expect to get all that he may reasonably or fairly demand ; and all such 
negotiations should therefore be entered upon in a spirit of accommodation 
and mutual concession, with a view to prevent an appeal to arms, and with a 
view to open the door to that kind of negotiation which may lead to peace, 
in the course of which the ministers engaged on both sides may receive, from 
their respective Governments, fresh instructions, in which answers may be 
received, in which remonstrances may be made, further replies given, and 
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thua a long time elapses before any actual rupture occurs, and before recourse 
is had to that appeal which arms alone afford. In the course of those pro- 
ceedings, opportunities occur for one or other of the parties to obtain the 
opinion of a third nation, friendly to both, and having no private or sepa- 
rate interest to promote. A nation so circumstanced may, I think, well offer 
its mediation ; and I have incurred no small amount of obloquy, and perhaps 
ridicule also, on the ground that I have been too forward to offer mediation 
in such cases as those I have just been describing. 



BRIGHT ON THE EASTERN WAR. 

Our readers who have heard the rumor that John Bright, the able and 
eloquent advocate of peace in the House of Commons, was burnt in effigy by 
some of his constituents at Manchester, may like to see some specimens of the 
letter which provoked such an exhibition of vulgar revenge. It was in reply 
to a formal request for the reasons of his opposition to the war — a document 
singularly calm and candid, yet marked with great ability and eloquence. 
The letter is brief, but, as republished in the pamphlet form which we copy, 
is accompanied with thrice as much matter in the form of notes. We give a 
few of the closing paragraphs : — 

Now, observe the course taken by our Government. They agreed to the 
Vienna note ; not fewer than five members of this Cabinet have filled the 
office of Foreign Secretary, and therefore may be supposed capable of com- 
prehending its meaning: it was a note drawn up by the friends of Turkey ; 
they urged its acceptance on the Russian Government, and the Russian 
Government accepted it ; there was then a dispute about its precise mean- 
ing, and Russia agreed, and even proposed, that the arbitrators at Vienna 
should amend it, by explaining it, and limiting its meaning, so that no ques- 
tion of its intention should henceforth exist. But the Turks having rejected 
it, our Government turned round, and declared the Vienna note, their own 
note, entirely inadmissible, and defended the conduct of the Turks in hav- 
ing rejected it. The Turks declared war, against the advice of the English 
and French Governments * — so, at least, it appears from the " blue-books ; 



*They insisted upon war, not only against the advice, but against the almost 
agonizing entreaties of the Western Powers, ami especially of the English Govern- 
ment. Nothing is more manifest from the latter part of these Blue Books, than that 
the Turks felt that they were absolute masters of the situation— that they could 
safely sp rn all efforts at conciliation, because England and France had placed them- 
selves in euch a position that, according to the language of Lord Clarendon, ' they 
must perforce side with Turkey.' Thus Lord Stratford, on the 20th of September, 
represents himself as « imploring' Reshid Pacha, at least to suspend the declaration of 
war for a short time ; and on the 1st of October, this same Keshid Pacha, after de- 
claring that the Turkish Government had, in spite of the ' imploring ' entreaty of our 
Ambassador, ' determined upon going to war,' instructs the Turkish Ambassador, in 
London, in these cool words: — 'The Imperial Government, under existing circurn- 
atances, reckons upon the moral and material support of England and France; and it 
is to that object that the language which you have to hold at London should De di- 
rected.' It is clear, also, that Lord Clarendon and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe felt 
that they had placed England helpessly in the power of the Turks; and it would be 
almost ludicrous, but for the painful consequences involved, to see the eager and 
impotent efforts made by them both, when it was too late, to lay the spirit they had 
raised at Constantinople. 

Lord Clarendon, writing October 24th, 1853, says — ' It is my duty to inform your 
Excellency, that her Majesty's Government observe with regret, that due attention 



